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I. INTRODUCTORY 


We cannot prize too highly the endeavours which 
Professors Muirhead and Radhakrishnan have been 
making to give Indian Philosophy its proper place in the 
World's Thought by arranging for a volume dedicated to 
Contemporary Indian Philosophy in the Series in which 
have already appeared the volumes on British and 
American thought. India glories in her philosophic past, 
but on account of her new relationship with Western 
Philosophy and Western Science, she has to incorporate 
many new ideas into her old scheme in order to make it 
workable in the modern world. Various methods have been 
hitherto followed by the writers in the Series above referred 
to; some have had a perfected system of their own, which 
they only summarise in their essays; others cull out a 
chapter from their general contribution to thought; others 
give mainly biographical details with an interspersing of 
reflection. Not having published hitherto any completed 
system of my own, I am obliged to seek another method. 
In the small contributions that I have hitherto made to 
Indian and European Philosophy, I have followed the 
method of construction through critical exposition, and 
even though a perfected system of my own has not been in 
print, I thought it might not be irrelevant to take certain 
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portions from my writings in order to show what line a 
completely systematised philosophy would take for me. 
This method may not exclude altogether some little 
biographical detail, in order that it may give to my 
philosophic thought a certain background on which might 
be seen the rough outlines of the picture I wish to draw. 

As I have been looking at the evolution of my own 
thought from my early years, I cannot but wonder how the 
pendulum has swung exactly to the other extreme. I 
definitely remember the day, when, as an Undergraduate, 
in the year 1905, who had as yet hardly passed his teens, 
I was inducing my nephew not to offer Philosophy as one 
of his optional subjects at the B.A. I was myself going to 
offer Mathematics, and why any Science which was not as 
precise as Mathematics was entitled to any serious study 
was to me beyond comprehension. On a deeper 
consideration, however, of the reasons which might have 
led me to take such a hostile attitude towards Philosophy, 
I have now found that this dislike of Philosophy was not 
due to the subject itself, but to the books which were 
prescribed in the University in those days, as well as to 
the method of teaching of the subject adopted in my college. 
The only books which students were asked to study in 
the Bombay University in those days were Mill's Logic, 
Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics, Wallace's Kant, and 
Martineau's Types of Ethical Theory, and this was to me 
no very tempting intellectual fare. Nor had the teacher, 
who had been teaching the subject for about thirty years, 
any relieving feature in his method of exposition which 
could attract and inspire a young ambitious student. 
Dislike for the books and for the method of teaching, 
therefore, it seems, was transferred, in modern 
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psychological terminology, to the subject itself, and the 
result was that if small things could be compared to great, 
I hated Philosophy, as Saul did Jesus before the 
enlightenment came. 



II. AN EARLY SPIRITUAL 
MONADISM 


Unconsciously, however, the impulse of Philosophy was 
strong within me, and even though I took my B.A. in 
Mathematics, even while I was a Fellow at the Deccan 
College, Poona, and when, as yet, I had made no systematic 
study of Philosophy at all, and had not even heard that 
Leibniz was the founder of Monadism, while I was once 
observing a cricket match for about six hours on the college 
grounds, the thought came to me powerfully that the whole 
Universe might be regarded as full of Spirit; and as soon 
as I went to my room I began to put down on paper the 
thoughts which had struck me in that great day-reverie. It 
was inevitable for me, however, to start with a Pluralistic 
conception of Spiritual Reality, because that was the 
conception which was likely to give satisfaction to the 
enquiring mind in its earlier stages; and the result was 
my unconscious philosophising in a monadistic- 
spiritualistic vein. I take the liberty of quoting the following 
excerpt from one of my earliest writings on 'The Centre of 
the Universe" (1908), because it gives in an 
autobiographical manner the starting-point from which 
my thought was to proceed in succeeding years. It will be 
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evident to any scrutinising reader that I was at that time 
under the spiritual influence of Carlyle, and was 
philosophising after the manner of Teufelsdroeck: 

"Our Professor was generally supposed to be an 
eccentric man. Careless in his dress, unmindful of the 
manners which the fashion of his time imposed on him, 
indifferent to his equals, and heedless of those who posed 
as his superiors, he nevertheless manifested his precious 
soul to those fortunate few who, after a long apprenticeship, 
had come to win his confidence. To those who judged him 
from what he seemed to be, he appeared more or less a 
lunatic; and they were encouraged in this belief by the 
doctrine of our Professor that 'all Greatness is Lunacy.' 
Our Professor steadily maintained that all great men must 
be lunatics, and that it was these lunatics who were the 
salt of the earth. Our Professor was thus known by the 
humorous title of the 'Apostle of Lunacy.' 

'The present writer was one of the fortunate few who 
had won his confidence, though it must be admitted that 
he only brought up the rear among them. Long would he 
listen, and with ever-increasing interest, to what his master 
would impart to him. He has seen him pouring out his 
soul in those fits of fantasy when, like a lunatic, he seemed 
to be 'of imagination all compact.' His lectures were never 
given regularly; for regularity was not a word to be found 
in his dictionary. If he was regular in anything, it was only 
in his irregularity. 'Why bind ourselves by the fetters of 
Time and Space,' he used to exclaim, 'let us succumb to 
their power if they at all force us, hut what is the use of 
courting voluntary imprisonment?' Rolling in a fine frenzy, 
the eye of our Professor glanced from Heaven to Earth, 
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from Earth to Heaven. In the searchlight of his criticism, 
not the smallest or the darkest cranny of the Universe 
remained unilluminated. 

"The present writer has been fortunate enough to hear 
him on several topics, and his great wish has been that 
what was in his thought should not die out. He must make 
apology to his master for having published his thoughts 
against his will; for it must be remembered that the 
Professor, following the bent of his eccentricity, is very 
averse to having his thoughts published. If, in doing so, 
the present writer has disobeyed the Professor, it is only 
because the consideration of the spread of Truth has 
weighed with him more than that of disobedience. And it 
is in the animation of this thought that he strings in the 
following pages his master's reflections on the Centre of 
the Universe. 

"One day while he was in a pensive mood, with his 
mind focussed on a transcendental thought, I happened 
to sit at his feet, expecting every moment that his long and 
deep meditation might bring forth something worth 
hearing, when he suddenly began to think aloud in the 
following strain: The Centre of the Universe! Will not a 
discussion of this Centre lead to important truths? Is not 
the Centre of anything supposed to have peculiar 
properties? And are not people tempted to find out the 
Centre of anything, even when there is none? The fact is 
that people want to find unity in diversity, and order in 
chaos. Are they not hopelessly tempted by their "idol" of 
regularity? As in geometry, they know that a circle has got 
a centre, as in geography they assume that there is a centre 
of the Earth, as in astronomy they look upon the Sun as 
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the centre of the planetary system, so do they try to find 
the Centre of the Universe. As in the former cases, they 
give the centre a definite position in space, even so do 
they consider that the Centre of the Universe is restricted 
by space. And herein they are mistaken. The Centre of the 
Universe is either Nowhere or Everywhere.' 

"You will now ask me what is my own philosophy of the 
Centre of the Universe. The old Archimedes said that if he 
could get a fulcrum for the Earth, he could lift its whole 
weight with the least effort. I say, in a similar style, that if 
we can come to know the Centre of the Universe, we shall 
have solved the Problem of Problems! The questions that 
can be asked about this centre are the 'where' and the 
'what'; and the 'where' determines the 'what'. Where is the 
Centre of the Universe? 

"I summarily answer Everywhere. Man is but a speck 
when compared to the Earth, the Earth is but a speck 
when compared to the Solar system, and the Solar system 
vanishes before the Universe! How ridiculous would it then 
be to suppose that the centre of this infinite Universe is 
restricted to any place! Men had rather die with shame 
than entertain such a foolish idea! Where then is the centre 
of the Universe? Everywhere! Every particle of this infinite 
universe is its centre! Every particle of water, every particle 
of wind, every particle of matter is its centre, or, we had 
better say, hides its centre. The centre is rather in particles 
than the particles themselves! The particles may perish, 
but the centre does not! It is indestructible, imperishable; 
without end, and without beginning! Weapons cannot 
pierce it, fire cannot burn it! In Geometry, they speak of 
the centre of a circle as the one single point from which 
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the distances to the circumference are all equal. And is 
this not true of the centre of the Universe, namely, its 
Presiding Element, that it is only one, and equally near to 
all? Again, they endow the centre of the Earth with the 
power of attracting everything on its surface — with the 
power of Gravitation. How far, then, would this be true of 
the centre of the Universe? How powerful would the 
Gravitation of this centre be? Conception fails to make an 
estimate of the Force with which all creation gravitates 
towards the Presiding Element! The Presiding Element is 
Everywhere! The Universe is but an Infinite Circle, with 
its Centre Everywhere, and Circumference Nowhere!" 

This excerpt will suffice to show how I was already full 
of a spiritual idea even though I did not know how to 
philosophise about it. The early hatred of Philosophy had 
now given place to a new search, and I was thus brought 
to think that I must study my own Indian Philosophy, 
especially as I had been taking an acute interest in the 
Sanskrit language, and was full of respect for one of its 
greatest philosophers — Sarhkaracharya. I also feel myself 
bound to mention at this place that when I happened to 
pay a visit to Benares from Poona in October, 1908, I had 
been to see the remnant of the Mutt of Sarhkaracharya at 
Benares, when on a cool evening I happened to hear the 
devotional songs of Sarhkaracharya recited in the Mutt, 
which made me pause and think how a so-called Advaita 
Philosopher could at the same time make room for 
devotional songs in his philosophical teaching. That to me 
was a crux, which impelled me to study Indian Philosophy 
all the more. Just at this time I suffered a physical 
breakdown in my health which took some time to 
disappear, during which my mind turned definitely spirit- 
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ward. As a consequence, the problem became all the more 
insistent for me how to justify spiritual experience in terms 
of philosophic thought. I definitely recollect that after that 
date I began a serious study of European Philosophy, with 
the intent of finding in Eastern and Western philosophic 
thought a justification for the spiritual life. 



IH. BRADLEY AND SAMKARA; WARD 
AND RAMANUJA; MC TAGGART 
AND SAMKHYA 


One of the first things I noticed in the course of a few 
years of my study was that in Philosophic thought the 
East was East, and the West was West. This was not a 
thing which I supposed was desirable. The problem of 
philosophy to me was one and identical all the world over, 
and there was no distinction of country or race in the world 
of thought. I felt it, therefore, necessary to say that Indians 
should not remain content with the study of Indian 
Thought, but should study European Thought also; and 
that the Europeans should not remain content with the 
study of their European Thought, but should study Indian 
Thought as well. In fact, I advocated a definite correlative 
study of Indian and European Philosophy, It was thus that 
I wrote an article "On the Study of Indian and European 
Philosophy" in 1914, in which, among other things, I 
said : 

"It is with the view of showing that Indian Philosophy 
is as rich and varied as European Philosophy that we wish 
to enter here on a brief correlation of different types of 
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philosophy in India and Europe. It is not until we have 
shown that Indian Philosophy has such great similarities 
with European Philosophy that we can understand the 
importance of our own Philosophy: it is not until then that 
we can understand the significance of Deussen's words 
'Indians, keep to your philosophy.' The correlation must 
necessarily be brief, and in order that this brevity may be 
attained, we shall devote more attention to the similarities 
than to the differences. 

'To begin with, we might note the great resemblance 
between the ancient metaphysical systems of India and 
the present metaphysical systems of the West. The 
Absolutism of Bradley has numerous points of contact with 
the Advaitism of Sarhkaracharya. Both suppose that the 
Absolute is the only ultimate real. With both, God is 
different from the Absolute. With both, God is unreal 
compared to the Absolute. Both consider that our souls, 
our bodies, the worldly objects that we see, are ultimately 
appearances. And both hold that Space and Time are only 
phenomenal, and are transcended in the Absolute. Such 
a dictum involves that the Absolute be super-moral, beyond 
good and bad. And we find that with Samkara and Bradley, 
the Absolute transcends moral relations. Moreover, with 
regard to the content of the Absolute, both Samkara and 
Bradley hold that it is of the nature of intuitive experience. 
It is usual to speak of Samkara's Absolute as being of the 
nature of the unconscious, but those who will think deeper 
will find that Samkara's Absolute is Sat, Chit and Ananda, 
that is, Being, Thought and Bliss. Royce points out that 
though Bradley talks of a personal Absolute as being an 
intellectually dishonest conception, still Bradley's Absolute 
'despite all Mr. Bradley's objections to the self, escapes 
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from self-hood only by remaining to the end a self {The 
World and the Individual, i, p. 552). and if this 
interpretation be correct, Samkara's Absolute 
Consciousness, Bradley's Absolute Experience and Royce's 
Absolute Person differ, if at all, only in names. . . . Nor is 
Samkara a determinist, as is ordinarily supposed. He does 
allow freedom to souls in the sense that they are free so 
far as they express the eternal purposes of the Absolute, 
and in this he is on a par with the other Idealists. The 
great difference between Royce and Samkara is that while 
the former says that the soul comes into existence in time, 
Samkara says that, seen from one point of view it is eternal, 
while seen from another and higher, it is merely an 
appearance as compared with the absoluteness of the 
Absolute, which is Bradley's position. This, as the reader 
will see, is not determinism in the ordinary sense. What 
we have tried to represent is that Samkara Philosophy 
may be best described as an Absolutism, or a Spiritual 
Monism, but not as a mechanistic, deterministic 
Pantheism. 

"Other philosophers we must treat more briefly. 
Ramanuja's system, which is a numerically pluralistic but 
a qualitatively monistic system, has its best parallel in the 
theism of Professor James Ward, and in Personal Idealism 
generally, represented by such writers as Rashdall. 
Ramanuja's Absolute is God and the world, the world 
including souls. Such is also the Theism of James Ward 
( The Realm of Ends, p. 242), and of Protestant Christianity 
generally. William James has a clever remark in his 
Pragmatism, where he talks of the 'pantheism' of the Anglo- 
Hegelian school 'having influenced the more studious 
members of our Protestant ministry, and having already 
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blunted the edge of the traditional theism in protestantism 
at large' [Pragmatism, p. 17). 

"Coming to other systems, we find a great resemblance 
between the plural souls of the Samkhya without a ruling 
God, and the 'system of selves or spirits, uncreated and 
eternal, forming together a unity but not a conscious unity' 
of the non-theistic Idealist, McTaggart. Both of these differ 
from the theistic monadism of Leibniz, who postulates a 
God, as pre-establishing the harmony between one monad 
and another, and between microcosm and macrocosm. And 
it is curious to find that while McTaggart's philosophy is 
non-theistic, Samkhya is also nirisvara (God-less). 

"There are many other correlations between Indian and 
European Philosophy, into which we do not here enter for 
want of space. Not only is metaphysical correlation 
possible, but also epistemological, logical and ethical. We 
can easily find parallels in European Philosophy for the 
nihilism of the Madhyamikas, the subjectivism of the 
Yogacharas, the Representationism of the Sautrantikas, 
and the Presentationism of the Vaibhashikas (Cowell and 
Gough: Translation of Sar\>adarsanasamgraha, p. 15). 
The resemblances between the Aristotelian Logic and the 
Logic of Gautama are written in such 'text and capital 
letters that he who runs may read them.' The Hedonism of 
the Charvakas may be paralleled by that of the Epicureans; 
the rigorism of the Bauddhas by that of the Stoics, and 
the threefold ethical ideal of the Bhagavad Gita, namely, 
its activism, its ideal of duty, and its self-realisation by 
those of Eucken, Kant and Green respectively." 
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After these early essays the first definite period in my 
work on philosophic subjects was connected with Greek 
philosophy. One of the great Greek Philosophers who was 
the first to catch my attention was Herakleitos. It was well 
known how he propounded the law of Relativism. He said 
there was no absolute distinction between night and day, 
between life and death, between good and bad. The sea, 
he said, was both purest and foulest water. It was purest 
for fish, but foulest for men, thus pointing to the conclusion 
that there was no absolute nature of sea-water. In my 
discussion of Herakleitos' philosophy (1916), however, I 
saw that there was a point at which my Relativism broke, 
namely, at God, a fact which was acknowledged by 
Herakleitos himself: 

'If we ask Herakleitos whether his law of Relativism 
holds good in the case of God, he gives two dif ferent answers 
at two different places. Once he says that the law of 
Relativism holds good even about God: the First Principle, 
he says, is willing to be called Zeus, and unwilling to be 
Called Zeus: A But he 

says elsewhere that the law of Relativism stops at God, 
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even though it holds good about men: to God, he says, all 
things are fair and good and just, but men hold some things 

unjust and Somejust: *<i> M& Oe<i> *aAd vdrja Kal iyaOa Kal dUala, 
&vdpwnoi Si & fih &6iKa xsvEiXMaaiv, & tii SUata. The Conclusion at 

which HeraMeitos arrives is that God is both day and night, 
war and peace, surfeit and hunger; but He takes various 
shapes, just as fire, when it is mingled with spices, is 
named according to the savour of each.' In short, says 
Herakleitos, every one gives Him the name he pleases: 

ovond A czai KaQ' ifk5ovjjv iKaffiov." 


The upshot of such a doctrine is that Relativism has 
no application to Divine Life, while its proper sphere of 
application is only to the phenomenal and ephemeral 
sphere. In this, I heartily concurred with Herakleitos. 

Protagoras failed to see this inapplicability of the law of 
Relativism to God. He applied it to the phenomenal and 
ephemeral sphere, and he supposed that Herakleitos' 
philosophy gave him sufficient justification for this. 
Aristotle, who saw this point cleverly, in his criticism of 
Protagoreanism first tried to take away the Herakleitean 
bottom from Protagorean relativism. It it well known how 
he tells us that the nemesis of the Herakleitean doctrine 
of flux was reached in the extreme doctrine of Cratylus, 
who did not think it right to say anything, but only moved 
his finger, and who rebuked his master for having said 
that it was impossible to step twice into the same river, for 
he thought that this could not be done even once, for, he 
said, "in the very process of your stepping into the river, 
the waters have run off {Metaphysica, 1010. a. 10-15). 
Then again, Aristotle said, exactly like Kant, that it was 
only the permanent that could change, and that it was 
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only from a pre-existing thing that change or motion could 
take place ; and in addition that the process of change 
could not go on ad infinitum, and that therefore there is 
no meaning in the idea of incessant change : "If a thing is 
coming to be, there must be something Jrom which it comes 
to be and something by which it is generated, and this 
process cannot be ad infinitum" (Metaphysica, 1010. a. 
20-22). The last criticism that Aristotle passed on the 
Herakleitean doctrine of flux was that its author had 
unduly extended the sphere of application of the idea of 
change from his immediate surroundings to the whole 
universe. Granted that what immediately surrounds us is 
always in process of destruction and generation — this is, 
be it remembered, not even a fraction of the whole — it would 
thus bejuster to acquit this part of the world because of 
the other part than to condemn the other because of this. 
So that, says Aristotle, it is evident that there is something 
whose nature is changeless, and if we were given the only 
alternative between "rest" and "change" as predicates of 
the Cosmos, we had rather decide for "rest" than for 
"change" (Metaphysica, 1010. a. 28-36). Protagorean 
Relativism was attacked by Aristotle also for other reasons 
than its Herakleitean origin. Percipients, according to him, 
were not all on the same level. The judgments of different 
people were not equally valid; e.g. the judgment of the 
physician and the judgment of the ignorant quack were not 
equally decisive in regard to a disease (Metaphysica, 1010. 
b. 12-14). Finally, the most important criticism that Aristotle 
passed upon Relativism was that it did not take any account 
of "Differences of Value" and that it had no adequate theory 
of ’Truth." I heartily concurred with Aristotle in his view of 
Absolute Truth, when he said that so far from there being 
any question of Degrees of Truth and Error, there were only 
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Degrees of Error. Truth is one, absolute, and immutable, 
and that is in God. To quote from my essay on Aristotle's 
Critique of Protagoreanism (1916): 

'The most important criticism, however, which Aristotle 
passes on the relativistic sceptic is where he says that the 
sceptic does not recognise difference of worth among 
things. If opposite courses are equally welcome to our 
opponent, asks Aristotle, 'why does he not walk early some 
morning into a well or over a precipice, if one happens to 
be in his way? Why do we observe him guarding against 
this, evidently not thinking that falling in is alike good 
and not good? Evidently he judges one thing to be better 
and another worse.' It is in this last remarkable sentence 
dfjXov &pa 6TI rd niv PiXriov tiTToAa/xfldvet T<T <5* ov ffeAnov 

(Metaphysica, 1008. b. 18-19), that Aristotle shows an 
insight that is wonderful. It is the argument from 
differences of value among things which is the final answer 
to the relativistic sceptic who would say that to be or not 
to be is to him equally welcome. Aristotle does definitely 
say that there is a more or less in the nature of things: 

TO ye fiaXXov Kai fxzov iveariv iv Tfj A txm rdiv Svxatv (MetCLphySXCd, 

1008. b. 32-33). He who thinks that two and two make 
five is, according to Aristotle, less wrong than he who thinks 
that they make a thousand (ibid., 1008. b. 34-35). The 
absolute truth in such a case is that two and two make 
four. The nearer a thing is to the norm, the less of an error 
it would be. Thus it follows that while there is an Absolute 
Truth, there are various degrees of error. It would be wrong 
according to Aristotle to say that there are degrees of Truth. 
In his very original theory of Truth, Aristotle would say 
that Truth is one, but error infinite. This would in fact be 
necessitated by the metaphysical consideration that while, 
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according to him, all the sublunary things are capable of 
motion and so are emblems of infinite error, the First Mover 
is himself unmoved and so is the emblem of Absolute 
Truth." 
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V. IDENTITY OF THOUGHT AND 
BEING 


In pursuing my studies on Greek Philosophers, I was 
once greatly astonished to see how Parmenides, the great 
Greek Ontological philosopher, and Samkaracharya, the 
great Indian Vedantist, had made exactly similar attacks 
on the conception of the Idea or the Universal. The 
question, which both had raised, was — Is the Idea or the 
Universal fully immanent in the Particulars, or not? If it is 
fully immanent, it is distributed in so many Particulars. If 
it is partly present in the Particulars, then it is divisible. It 
is, therefore, either many or divisible, and hence is not 
entitled to the name of "Universal.'' This was the criticism 
which Parmenides and Sarhkaracharya alike passed on 
the conception of the Universal; and this led me on to the 
closer study of Parmenides himself. His identification of 
Thought and Being seemed to me to be quite analogous to 
the Indian identification of "Sat" and "Chit." Zeller and 
Burnet had interpreted Parmenides in a materialistic 
fashion, and I could not sympathise with their 
interpretation. I went, therefore, to study Parmenides from 
the Sources, and I found there was a fallacy lurking in the 
materialistic interpretation, which I criticised as follows 
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in my Essay on Aristotle's Criticism of the Eleatics (1919): 

"The merging together of substantival and adjectival 
existence has, for Parmenides, not merely a logical 
significance, but a metaphysical significance as well. As, 
from the logical point of view, Parmenides asserted the 
unity of subject arid predicate, so, from the metaphysical 
point of view, he asserts the unity of thought and being. 
T6yap civrd roet*faxtw re icai that , said Parmenides. This very 
thought he reiterates in his Poem once more when he 
asserts, raixdr d' l<nl voelr xe Kal odrexfr Am rdij/ta: 'thinking 
and that by reason of which thought exists are one and 
the same things' (Fairbanks, First Philosophers of Greece, 
p. 90, 1. 40, and p. 96, 1. 94). Plato and Aristotle 
understood these expressions quite correctly as implying 
an identification of the real and the rational. Some modern 
critics, however, have rejected this interpretation, and have 
found in Parmenides' philosophy a crass materialism. 
Burnet thinks it a mistake to call Parmenides the father of 
Idealism; on the contrary, he says that all materialism 
depends on his view of reality (Early Greek Philosophy, p. 
208). He asserts that it would be a Platonic anachronism 
to regard Parmenides as having made a distinction between 
appearance and reality (ibid., o. 209, m. 2). We find Zeller 
also crediting Parmenides with the idea of a mere globular 
form of ultimate being, 'a fixed and homogeneous mass, 
symmetrically extended from its centre on all sides' (1. 
589). Zeller, however, admits a little further on that we 
would be justified in rejecting this description as 
metaphorical, only if we could otherwise find any indication 
that Parmenides conceived Being as incorporeal (ibid.). 

"The fundamental mistake of Burnet and Zeller and 
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other similar interpreters of Parmenides consists, in the 
present writer's opinion, in their fallacious identification 
of analogy with fact. Shutting their eyes deliberately to the 
general tenor of Parmenides' Poem, which is unmistakably 
ontological, these critics have pinned their hope on a 
single passage which is as follows: — affdi ivei veipac 
•. xextXeafiivov iarl -ndrxoBev, eiicvicXov afalpTjc ivaXlyKiov 
fieeodOev laoitaXii; wd 

"Now anybody who will take the trouble of interpreting 
this passage will see immediately that Being is here 
'compared' to a sphere, and not 'identified' with it. It must 
be remembered that Parmenides here uses the word 
hnXlyxior which implies that he regards being as 'resembling' 
a sphere. It is gross injustice to the spirit of Parmenides to 
pin one's interpretation of him on a single passage without 
looking to the tenor of the whole, and then to distort it in 
such a way as to make him self-contradictory. Once the 
foundations of a materialistic interpretation are laid, 
Burnet has no difficulty in raising an equally materialistic 
edifice on it: the Being of Parmenides is 'a finite, a spherical, 
motionless, corporeal plenum' (parly Greek Philosophy , p. 
208), and later he adds the word 'continuous' ( Thales to 
Plato, p. 68). If Parmenides regarded Being finite it was 
partly because he had not yet risen to the sublimer 
conception of Melissos who regarded Being as infinite, and 
partly because he was yet under the thraldom of the 
Pythagorean identification of finitude and goodness. As a 
matter of fact, all the epithets which Burnet interprets 
materialistically could also be interpreted in an idealistic 
sense. To crown all, the following excerpts from 
Parmenides' Poem should be eloquent enough to support 
our interpretation: 'Being is without beginning, and is 
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indestructible. It is universal, existing alone, immovable, 
and without end. Nor was it, nor will it be, since it now is. 
. . . Powerful necessity holds it in confining bonds. . . . 
Therefore Divine Right does not permit Being to have any 
end. It is lacking in nothing: for if it lacked anything it 
would lack everything.' (Parmenides' Poem, ii, 59-89)." 

Other commentators on Parmenides were not affected 
by this materialistic jaundice. Adamson understood 
Parmenides to have at least risen to the conception of the 
Non-corporeal, if not to that of the In-corporeal, that is, 
mental or psychical existence. Gomperz interpreted 
Parmenides' philosophy in a Spinozistic fashion. The 
Material Being of Parmenides was incontestably a Spiritual 
Being as well: it was universal Matter and universal Spirit 
at once. This was at least not an unfair interpretation. A 
Spinozism is much more of an Ontologism than a crass 
Materialism could be. It is unfortunate that Burnet did 
not see that the identical meaning which he later found in 
the two questions "Is it, or is it not?", and "Can it be 
thought, or not?" {Thales to Plato, p. 67), laid the axe at 
the root of his early materialistic interpretation. 
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VI. THE STATIC PHILOSOPHY AND 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
INFINITESIMALS 


Even though, therefore, Parmenides and his school 
carried my full sympathy, I could not explain how Zeno's 
plausible arguments could hold the field for so long a time, 
and no adequate answer be given to them. Zeno had proved 
by a sleight-of-hand that motion was inconceivable; but 
experience forbade such a false view of the universe. 
Equally false was the explanation of motion which Plato 
and Aristotle had themselves to offer as due to the initiation 
of the Soul: it was no less mythological and crude. Plato 
and Aristotle had played out their cards; zeno had remained 
unbeaten; the problem was what trump-card could modern 
Mathematics and Science show? 

'The fact is that Zeno could not be finally answered 
until it comes to be definitely realised that motion is a 
spatio-temporal relation. It is neither a purely spatial, nor 
a purely temporal, function. It consists of a correlation 
between places and times. As a modern mathematician 
has cleverly put it, there is motion when different times. . 
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. are correlated with different places; there is rest when 
different times ... are correlated with the same place. . . . 
Motion consists broadly in the correlation of different terms 
of t with different terms of s 1 . In his arguments against 
motion Zeno with his right hand shows the card s and 
then withdrawing his right hand, with his left shows the 
card t; we must compel him to show the cards 
simultaneously. All the Sophisms of Zeno against motion, 
the flying arrow, the Achilles and the rest, depend upon a 
promiscuous huddling up of s and tand the clever passing 
off of one for the other. To put the whole thing 
mathematically, motion must be understood as defined 
by the differential co-efficient ds/dt; it is neither mere 80 
nor mere hr. it is a correlation of the two, different from 
either, and qualitatively new. It is this fact which has been 
urged upon us by the Neo-Herakleitean French 
philosopher, Monsieur Bergson. Time and again in his 
books he has urged that movement is indivisible: 
Motionless in each point of its course, says Zeno, the arrow 
is motionless during all the time that it is moving! Yes, if 
we suppose that the arrow can never be in a point of its 
course. ... To suppose that the moving body is at a point 
of its course is to cut the course in two by a snip of the 
scissors at this point, and to substitute two trajectories for 

the single trajectory which we were first considering 

The other three arguments all consist in supposing that 
what is true of the line is true of the movement. . . which is 
regarded as decomposable and recomposable at will' 
(Bergson, Creative Evolution, pp. 325-8. Also Time and Free- 
wiR, p. 113, and Matter and Memory, p. 250). It may be 
easily shown that Zeno's arguments could be disposed of 
by giving to motion the things which are motion's. 

1 Russell, Principles of Mathematics, p. 473. 
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"We must not forget, however, to take account of certain 
Neo-Zenoist tendencies of modern thought. As we have a 
rehabilitation of Herakleitos in Bergson, so we have a 
rehabilitation of Zeno in Mr. Bertrand RusSell. He preaches 
a philosophy of what he is pleased to call 'static change' 
(Principles of Mathematics, p. 350). With an eloquence 
which comes out of intense appreciation, he expatiates on 
the capriciousness of posthumous fame: 'One of the most 
notable victims of posterity's lack of judgment is the Eleatic 
Zeno. Having invented four arguments, all immeasurably 
subtle and profound, the grossness of subsequent 
philosophers pronounced him to be a mere ingenious 
juggler, and his arguments to be one and all sophisms. 
After two thousand years of continual refutation, these 
sophisms were reinstated, and made the foundation of a 
mathematical renaissance, by a German professor, who 
probably never dreamed of any connection between himself 
and Zeno. Weierstrass, by strictly banishing all 
infinitesimals, has at last shown that we live in an 
unchanging world, and that the arrow at every moment of 
its flight, is truly at rest' (ibid., p. 347). At rest, indeed, 
and with a vengeance! For does not Mr. Russell say that 
all such conceptions as velocity, acceleration and force, 
which may to the slightest extent imply the existence of a 
changing, moving world, are mere fruitful fictions (ibid., 
pp. 473, 482) of the scientific imagination? Is not Mr. 
Russell a fit associate of Weierstrass in banishing the 
conception of the infinitesimal, and in urging that there 
exist 'no infinitesimal differences at all'? For are not 
infinitesimals 'an attempt to extend to the values of a 
variable, the variability which belongs to it alone'? And 
finally, does not Mr. Russell justify the sophism that the 
flying arrow is always at rest, as being merely an illustration 
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of a very widely applicable platitude that 'every possible 
value of a variable is constant'? (ibid., p. 351). But the 
Nemesis of a static philosophy soon overtakes Mr. Russell. 
He bethinks himself that Zeno may probably have erred: 
he may have erred 'in inferring (if he did infer) that, because 
there is no change, therefore the world must be in the 
same state at one time as at another' [ibid., p. 347). And, 
to crown all, he is in the end compelled to reject the Ac hi lles 
argument (ibid., p. 359) and favour the Tristram Shandy 
even though both are equally ridiculous, forgetting all the 
while that the rejection of the Ac hi lles takes the bottom off 
the philosophy of rest! 

The fact is that the Infinitesimal Calculus cannot be 
so slightly treated, as has been done by Weierstrass and 
Russell. The Infinitesimal Calculus has come to stay, and 
mathematicians can ill afford to despise its rules. If the 
notions of infinity and continuity are to any extent valid — 
and that they are valid must be recognised by every 
thinker — the Infinitesimal Calculus must hold its own in 
spite of the Casca-like thrusts of Herr Weierstrass. Well 
might we say to Mr. Russell 'Et tu. Brute?' Hi s attack on 
the Infinitesimals is the unkindest cut of all. The 
Infinitesimal Calculus supplies us with the only possible 
answer to Zeno's sophisms." 

When we have once understood how Zeno's arguments 
can be disproved by the help of the Infinitesimal Calculus, 
we may know how Reality may no longer be regarded as a 
mere block universe, but that it may conceivably make 
room for motion and change. 
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VII. THE EPISTEMOLOGY OF 
SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 


After my studies in Greek Philosophy, I gave myself to 
a consideration of Indian thought. In one of the volumes 
hitherto published on the subject. A Constructive Survey 
of Upanisadic Philosophy (1926), I discussed certain 
problems which might have a bearing on several subjects 
discussed in Contemporary Thought. One of the important 
questions which the Upanisads discuss is the 
epistemological significance of "Self-consciousness." The 
consideration which I gave to this question in Upanisadic 
Philosophy may be set down as follows: 

"Epistemologically, we are told in various passages of 
the Upanisads, it would not be possible for us to know the 
Self in the technical meaning of the word 'knowledge.' Our 
readers might bring to mind the fact that Kant equally 
regarded Reality, as consisting of God and the Self, as 
technically unknowable. These were, he said, merely 
matters of faith. The Upanisadic answer is that it is true 
that God and the Self are unknowable, but they are not 
merely objects of faith, they are objects of mystical 
realisation. Then, again, the Upanisads do not regard the 
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Self as unknowable in the agnostic sense of the word, for 
example, in the sense in which Spencer understands it. 
Rather, it is 'unknowable' from the standpoint of 
philosophic humility. 

"(i) The Atman, say the Upanisadic philosophers, is 
unknowable in his essential nature. 'That, from which 
our speech turns back along with mind, being unable to 
comprehend its fulness, is the ultimate reality,' says the 
Taittiriya Upanisad. 'Of that, to which the eye is unable to 
go, which neither speech nor mind is able to reach — what 
conception can we have, except that it is beyond all that is 
known, and beyond all that is unknown?' asks the 
Kenopanisad. The philosopher of that Upanisad says in 
an Augustinian mood that he who thinks he knows does 
not know, while he who thinks he does not know does 
really know. Cognoscendo ignorari, et ignorando cognosci. 
The Kathopanisad in a similar vein says that 'the Self is 
not in the first instance open to the hearing of men, and 
that even having heard him, many are unable to know 
him. Wonderful is the man, if found, who is able to speak 
about him; wonderful, indeed, is he who is able to 
comprehend him in accordance with the instruction of a 
Teacher' (v, sec. I3a). We see in all these passages how the 
Atman is to be regarded as unknowable in his essential 
nature. 

"(ii) There is, however, another side to the subject of 
the unknowability of Atman. The Atman is unknowable, 
because he is the Eternal Subject who knows. How could 
the Eternal Knower, ask the Upanisads in various places, 
be an object of knowledge? The Atman is the Great Being,' 
says the Svetasvatara Upanisad, 'who knows all that is 
knowable; who can know him, who himself knows?' In the 
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Brihadaranyakopanisad in various passages, we are put 
in possession of the bold speculations of the philosopher, 
Yajnavalkya. That by whom everything is known, how 
could he himself be known? It is impossible to know the 
knower.' 'It would not be possible for us to see the seer, to 
hear the hearer, to think the thinker, and to apprehend 
him by whom everything is apprehended.' 'He is the eternal 
seer without himself being seen; he is the eternal hearer 
without himself being heard; he is the only thinker without 
himself being thought; he is the only comprehender without 
anyone to comprehend him; beyond him there is no seer, 
beyond him there is no hearer, beyond him there is no 
thinker, beyond him there is no being who comprehends' 
(v, sec. 13b). We thus see that the question of the 
unknowability of Atman has another aspect also, namely, 
that he is unknowable because he is the Eternal Subject 
of knowledge, and cannot be an object of knowledge to 
another beside him. 

"(iii) But this raises another fundamental question. 
Granted that the Self is the eternal knower of objects, 
granted also there is no other knower of him, would it be 
possible for the knower to know himself? This veiy subtle 
question was asked of Yajnavalkya in another passage of 
the Brihadaranyakopanisad, and here again we see the 
brilliant light which the sage Yajnavalkya throws on the 
problem. It is possible, he says, for the knower to know 
himself. In fact. Self-knowledge or Self-consciousness is 
the ultimate category of existence. The Self can become 
an object of knowledge to himself. According to the 
philosophy of Yajnavalkya, nothing is possible if self- 
consciousness is not possible. Self-consciousness is the 
ultimate fact of experience. We see here how boldly 
Yajnavalkya regards both introspection and self- 
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consciousness as the verities of experience. We also see 
the nudity of the doctrines of Kant and Comte when they 
try to deny the fact of introspection. Introspection is a 
psychological process corresponding to Self-consciousness 
as a metaphysical reality. Self-consciousness is possible 
only through the process of introspection. The Self is 
endowed with the supreme power of dichotomising himself. 
The empirical conditions of knowledge are inapplicable to 
the Self. The Self can divide himself into the knower and 
the known. It is wonderful how Kant should have posited 
the 'I am F as the supreme metaphysical category, which 
he called the transcendental, original and synthetic unity 
of apperception, and yet should have denied the reality of 
the corresponding psychological process of introspection. 
The answer of Yajnavalkya is that Self-consciousness is 
possible, and is not only possible, but alone real. King 
Janaka asked Yajnavalkya what was the light of man? 
Yajnavalkya first said that the light of man was the sun. It 
is on account of the sun that man is able to sit and move 
about, to go forth to work, and to return. 'When the sun 
has set, 0 Yajnavalkya,' asked King Janaka, 'what is the 
light of man?' Yajnavalkya said that then. the moon was 
the light of man. For, having the moon for light, man could 
sit, and move about, and do his work, and return. 'When 
both the sun and the moon have set,' asked King Janaka, 
'what is the light of man?' 'Fire indeed,' said Yajnavalkya, 
'is man's light. For having fire for his light, man can sit 
and move about, do his work, and return.' 'When the sun 
has set, when the moon has set, and when the fire is 
extinguished, what is the light of man?' asked Janaka. 
'Now A verily,' says Yajfiavalkya, 'you are pressing me to 
(TK deepest question'. When the sun has set, when the 
moon has set, and when the fire is extinguished, the Self 
alone is his light' (v, sec. 13c). Yajnavalkya is here cleverly 
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positing what Aristotle called 'v6natz' the act of pure self- 
contemplation in which the Self is most mysteriously both 
the subject and the object of »dj<r«x; knowledge." 
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VIII. SELF-REALISATION: ITS 
ETHICAL AND MYSTICAL ASPECTS 


Closely allied to the metaphysical problem of Self- 
consciousness, we have the ethical and mystical sides of 
what may be called Self-realisation. The question is not 
merely of the perfection of the various faculties of man, 
but of the realisation of the Self within. The Upanisadic 
seers understand that what is meant by Self-realisation is 
the unfoldment and realisation of the Atman within us, 
instead of the insipid and soul-less realisation of the 
various "faculties" of man, such as the intellectual, the 
emotional and the moral, in which sense Contemporary 
Moralists understand it. Self-realisation, according to the 
Upanisads, is invariably connected with the enjoyment of 
bliss. This bliss cannot be measured in terms of pleasure 
and happiness. It is an experience of its own kind: 

"Indeed, there cannot be any physical scale for the 
measurement of spiritual values. The bliss of Self- 
realisation is entirely of its own kind, absolutely suigeneris. 
To cavil at the theory of Self-realisation by saying that the 
Self 'is realised' already, and that therefore there is no 
necessity of 'realising' the Self seems to us to be merely a 
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listless evasion of the true significance of Self-realisation. 
When Canon Rashdall says that the Self is realised already, 
he is speaking about a metaphysical fact. On the other 
hand, when it is said that the Self is to be realised, we are 
asked to take into account the whole ethical and mystical 
process by which the human being is gradually weaned 
from the allurements of the not-Self, and the Self to be 
realised in its native purity and grandeur. It is in the 
doctrine of Self-realisation that the ethical and mystical 
processes meet, a fact to which we shall have to allude 
presently. It need hardly be said that by Self-realisation, 
as the Upanisadic seers understand that expression, is 
meant the unfoldment and the visualisation of the Atman 
within us, instead of the insipid and soul-less realisation 
of the various 'faculties' of man, namely, the intellectual, 
the emotional and the moral, in which sense Bradley and 
other European moralists have understood that expression. 
The Brihadaranyakopanisad tells us that the Atman, who 
constitutes the Reality within us as without us, is and 
ought to be the highest object of our desire, higher than 
any phenomenal object of love, such as progeny, or wealth, 
or the like, because, the Upanisad tells us, the Atman, 
being the very kernel of our existence, is nearmost to us. 
If a man may say there is another object of love dearer to 
him than the Atman, and if another replies that if there be 
God overhead he shall destroy his object of love, verily it 
shall so happen as this man says. Hence it is that we 
ought to meditate on the Atman as the only object of desire. 
For him who worships the Atman in this way, nothing 
dear shall ever perish' (vi, sec. 12a). 

"The ethical and mystical sides of Self-realisation are 
fused together nowhere better than in that celebrated 
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passage from the Chandogya Upanisad, where having 
started an enquiry as to what it is that induces a man to 
perform actions, and having answered that it is the 
consideration of happiness which impels him to do so - 
for, we are told, had he experienced unhappiness in his 
pursuit, he would not have taken any action at all — the 
author of the Chandogya Upanisad comes to tell us that 
real happiness is the happiness which one enjoys in the 
vision of the Infinite, and that every other kind of happiness 
is only so-called, and of really no value whatsoever as 
contrasted with it. It thus comes about that according to 
the author of that Upanishad, there are two radically 
different kinds of happiness, namely, what he calls the 
Great and the Small. Great Happiness consists in seeing, 
hearing and meditating upon the Atman. Little happiness 
consists in seeing, hearing and meditating upon other 
things besides the Atman. Great happiness is immortal; 
little happiness is perishable. If the question be asked, in 
what this Great happiness consists, the answer may be 
given, in Herakleitean fashion, that it consists in its own 
greatness "and possibly not in its own greatness! People 
say that cows and horses, elephants and gold, servants 
and wives, lands and houses - these constitute greatness. 
No, says the author, these rest in some thing else, but the 
Infinite rests in itself. Great happiness is experienced when 
the Infinite is seen above and below, before and behind to 
the right and to the left, and is regarded as identical with 
everything that exists; when the Being, that calls itself the 
T within us, is realised above and below, before and behind, 
to the right and to the left, and is regarded as identical 
with everything that exists; when the Atman is seen above 
and below, before and behind, to the right and to the left 
and is regarded as identical with everything that exists. 
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He who thus realises the triune unity of the Infinite, the I 
and the Atman, and experiences the truth of the Upanisadic 
dictum So'hamAtma, is alone entitled to enjoy the highest 
happiness. One who comes to see this, and think about 
this, and meditate on this, really attains Swarajya: he loves 
his Self, plays with his Self, enjoys the company of his Self 
and revels in his Self (vi, sec. 14). In this way, according to 
the Chandogya Upanisad, the ethical Summum Bonum 
consists in the mystical realisation of the triune unity as 
the goal of the aspirant's one-pointed endeavour." 
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IX. INTUITION, THE MYSTICAL 
FACULTY 


The question may be raised as to whether there is any 
faculty in man by which this realisation of the Self is to be 
attained. Indian Seers have always said that there is such 
a faculty, and that it is the faculty of Intuition. It is not 
merely an artistic or poetical faculty. It is not the mere 
sense of life, as some modern philosophers have 
understood it. It is the faculty of Mystical realisation. It 
lies at the back of all the faculties in man which ordinary 
psychology recognises. Instead of contradicting 
Intelligence, Feeling or Will, it lies at the back of them all. 
I have discussed this question in my recently published 
work on Indian Mysticism ( 1933) : 

"Mysticism denotes that attitude of mind which involves 
a direct, immediate, first-hand, intuitive apprehension 
of God. When Mysticism is understood in this sense, there 
is no reason why it should be taken to signify any occult 
or mysterious phenomena as is occasionally done. It is an 
irony of fate that a word which deserves to signify the 
highest attitude of which man is capable, namely, a restful 
and loving contemplation of God, should be taken to signify 
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things which are incomparably lower in the scale of being. 
Mysticism implies a silent enjoyment of God. It is in this 
sense that mystical experience has often been regarded 
as ineffable. It is not without reason that Plato, in his 7th 
Epistle, which is now regarded as his own genuine 
composition, says: There is no writing of mine on this 
subject, nor ever shall be. It is not capable of expression 
like other branches of study. ... If I thought these things 
could be adequately written down and stated to the world, 
what finer occupation could I have had in life than to write 
what would be of great service to mankind' (341 c-e; vide 
Burnet, Tholes to Plato, p. 221). 

'The ineffable character of mystical experience is closely 
linked with its intuitional character. It has been very often 
supposed that for mystical experience no separate faculty 
like Intuition need be requisitioned, but that Intellect, 
Feeling and Will might suffice to enable us to have a full 
experience of God. Now it is a matter of common knowledge 
that even for heights to be reached in artistic, scientific or 
poetic activity, a certain amount of direct and immediate 
contact with Reality is required. Far more is this the case 
in the matter of mystical realisation. It is thus wonderful 
to sec how people like Dean Inge contradict themselves 
when once they declare that 'the process of divine 
knowledge consists in calling into activity a faculty which 
all possess but few use, what we may call the seed of the 
Deiform nature in the human soul' (quoted by Selbie: 
Psychology of Religion, p. 257); and yet again that 'there is 
no special organ for the reception of Divine or spiritual 
Truth' (Philosophy of Plotinus, i. 5). People who would 
otherwise openly side with Intuition, yet declare that 
Intellect alone is sufficient for the reception of Divine 
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knowledge; but their real heart-beat fells us that they 
believe that not mere Intellect is sufficient, but that a higher 
faculty is necessary. Intuition, so far from contradicting 
Intelligence, Feeling or Will, does penetrate and lie at the 
back of them all. Intuition would not deny to Mysticism a 
title to Philosophy if Intellect requires it. As it connotes a 
determinative Effort towards the acquisition of Reality, it 
implies a definite, prolonged and continuous exercise of 
the Will. Mysticism, pace Dr. Inge, necessarily makes a 
place for Emotion in a truly mystical life. It is strange that 
Dean Inge should fight shy of emotions, and deny to them 
a place in mystical life, when he says that Mysticism 
consists only in 'seeing God face to face' {Philosophy of 
Plotinus, i. 3). We may venture to suggest to him that unless 
the emotions are purified, and are turned towards the 
service of God, no 'seeing of Him face to face,' of which he 
speaks so enthusiastically, is ever possible. Thus it seems 
that Intelligence, Will and Feeling are all necessary in the 
case of the Mystical endeavour; only Intuition must back 
them all. It is this combined character of mystical 
experience, namely, its ineffable and intuitive character, 
which has served to make all God-aspiring humanity a 
common and hidden Society, the laws of which are known 
to themselves if at all. We may even say that they are known 
only to God, and not even to them!" 
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X. THE MORAL CRITERION OF 
MYSTICAL EXPERIENCE 


It has, however, been a debated question as to how far 
Mystical experience is linked with Morality. In my opinion 
the answer is absolutely definite {Indian Mysticism, 
Preface, pp. 27-9). There would be no mystical experience 
and no development in it, unless there is a corresponding 
heightening of the moral sense. To try to achieve Mystical 
experience without a corresponding development of 
Morality is to enact the drama of Hamlet without the Prince 
of Denmark: 

"The chief criterion of the reality of mystical experience 
is its capacity for the definite moral development of the 
individual and the society. It has been urged by critics of 
Mysticism that it tends on the one hand to a life of 
amoralism, and on the other, to a life of passivism. Dean 
Inge has said that those schools of Philosophy which are 
most in sympathy with Mysticism have been, on the whole, 
ethically weak; and he instances as a case in point what 
he calls Oriental Pantheism — as if it stands in a category 
apart — which regards all things as equally divine, and 
obliterates the distinction between right and wrong [Studies 
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of English Mystics, p. 31). It is to be remembered that he 
also points out that there are two dangers to which such a 
mysticism is liable — Antinomianism and Quietism. 
Antinomianism teaches that he who is led by the spirit 
can do no wrong, and that the sins of the body cannot 
stain the soul; while Quietism teaches a life of contentment 
with anything whatsoever by sitting with folded arms { ibid., 
pp. 30-1). Now it is to be remembered that this criticism of 
Mysticism comes from Dean Inge, who is more of a mystic 
than anything else; and a Mystic, saying that Mysticism 
starves the moral sense, is only attempting to throw stones 
at a glass-house in which he is himself living. On the other 
hand, we fin d that a true life of Mysticism teaches a full- 
fledged morality in the individual, and a life of absolute 
good to the society. We can scarcely find in the world's 
ethical literature anything that would come up to the very 
clever and accurate analysis of the different virtues which 
Jnanesvara makes in his Jnanesvari (M. M., pp. 71-107) 
in point of excellence of analysis, boldness of imagination 
or accuracy of portrayal. A Mystic like Jnanesvara who 
insists on these virtues can scarcely be regarded as 
teaching the 'effacement of all distinctions between right 
and wrong.' If we go to Plotinus, we find the same perfection 
of moral virtues in mystical life insisted on. ' The vision,' 
he tells us, 'is not to be regarded as unfruitful. In this 
state the perfect soul begets — like God himself — beautiful 
thoughts and beautiful virtues' (Enneads, 6. 9. 9). St. 
Teresa also speaks of the peace, calm and good fruits in 
the soul attained by contemplation on God, and 
particularly of three graces; The first is a perception of the 
greatness of God, which becomes clearer to us as we 
witness more of it. Secondly, we gain self-knowledge and 
humilitv ns we see how creatures so base as ourselves in 
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comparison with the Creator of such wonders, have dared 
to offend Him in the past, or venture to gaze on Him now. 
The third grace is a contempt of all earthly things unless 
they are consecrated to the service of so great a God' ( The 
Interior Castle, 6. 5. 12). St. John of the Cross teaches 
that 'in a truly mystical life, a knowledge of God and His 
attributes overflows into the understanding from the 
contact with Him, and the soul is admitted to a knowledge 
of the wisdom, graces, gifts and powers of God, whereby it 
is made so beautiful and rich' (Cant. 14. 16. 24. 2). 
Ramadasa also tells us the same story when he speaks of 
the moral results produced in a mystic by contemplation 
on God (M. M., pp. 394-5). Then, again, so far as the utility 
of the mystic to Society is concerned, we may almost regard 
it as a truism of Mysticism that a Mystic who is not of 
supreme service to Society is not a Mystic at all. It is true 
that here again there are temperamental differences among 
mystics. One mystic may choose more or less to be of a 
quietistic, and another more or less of an activistic type. 
But the fact remains that in either case he is of supreme 
value to mankind by calling their attention from moment 
to moment to the vision and greatness of God. Thus Dean 
Inge's denial of the title of a Mystic to Thomas a Kempis, 
because the latter teaches Quietism, can hardly be 
justified. There have been mystics who, like Aristotle's God, 
have moved the world by their divine contemplation. They 
might be called, what a psychologist calls them, men of a 
world-shaking type. St. Ignatius is a case in point, and 
James speaks of him assuredly as 'one of the most 
powerfully practical human engines that ever lived. Where, 
in literature,' he asks, 'is there a more evidently veracious 
account, than in St. Teresa, of the formation of a new centre 
of spiritual energy?' (Varieties of Religious Experience, pp. 
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413, 414). Plotinus also tells us that Those who are inspired, 
those who are possessed, know this much, that within 
them they have something greater than themselves, even 
if they do not know what. From what they feel, from what 
they speak, they have some conception of that which moves 
them as of something higher than themselves' (Enneads, 
5. 3. 14). Rufus Jones narrates how mystics have their 
consciousness invaded by the in-rush of a larger life: 
'Sometimes they have seemed to push a door into a larger 
range of being with vastly heightened energy. Their 
experience has been always one of joy and rapture. In fact, 
it is probably the highest joy a mortal ever feels. Energy to 
live by actually does come to them from somewhere. The 
universe backs the experience' ( Studies in Mystical Religion, 
p. xxx)." 
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XI. CONCLUSION 

One can see from what has been said hitherto what my 
opinions are in regard to some of the main subjects which 
are on the anvil of Contemporary Thought. It is clear that 
I have given only a rough outline of my views through a 
critical exposition of some of the problems attempted in 
Ancient and Modern European and Indian thought, and 
that I have not stated them deliberately, and on my own 
behalf. To have given a full account of my opinions on 
various philosophical subjects within a short compass 
would have been impossible; to have given only an aspect 
of my thought would have been like doing injustice to the 
whole. I hope, however, that my readers may forgive me 
for this. One can see, nevertheless, how I was inclined 
from early days to spiritual life ; how I thought that a 
correlation between Indian and European Philosophy was 
not only possible but necessary in the interest of the 
development of Philosophy in general; how I sympathised 
with the doctrine that Relativism failed at God; how I 
regarded Truth" to be One, and its existence to be only in 
God, while all other things were full of error; how the 
ontological strain of thought interested me; how I thought 
that a place must be made for motion and change even 
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within a static philosophy; how Self-consciousness was 
not only possible, but alone real; how there were ethical 
and mystical sides to the problem of Self-realisation; how 
Intuition was the only faculty by which this Self-realisation 
could be attained; and how, finally, mystical experience 
had no meaning apart from moral development. These were 
the problems which affected my thought until I took up 
my position in the Allahabad University in 1928.1 am much 
indebted to the opportunities which I have had at the 
Allahabad University to widen my philosophical horizon 
during the last few years of my stay there. These years 
have opened out a new intellectual vista before me, 
enabling me to define more accurately to myself my own 
position in philosophy from the side of contemporary 
developments in Metaphysics, Ethics, Psychology and 
Religion. I only hope it may please Providence to enable 
me to place my views on these matters before the 
philosophical world in course of time. Spiritual life has 
been my aim from the beginning of my philosophic career; 
let me hope that it would be its culmination also. 
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"Professor Ranade's sketch of the development 
of his own thought is, I think, the most original of 
the contributions. Hi s practice is to reach truth 
by a critical inferpretation of the great 
philosophers, and he gives a few specimens of his 
method. These clearly indicate interpretative 
genius of a very high order, as witness his cogent 
criticism of Zeller and Bumet on Parmenides and 
his comments on the Upanishadic theories of self- 
consciousness." 


(From a Review which appeared in Mind, 1937, Pp. 406-407 ) 



